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the ladies, who believed his story that he was a New Holland
aborigine, who had learned English and the ways of the
whites through having been brought up from infancy until
his twentieth year in the family of an eminent officer of the
Colonial Government at Sydney, on whose death he had
returned to the life of a savage, which he preferred to the
work and restraint of civilized society. His subterfuge was
safe from betrayal by the djins, whom he had cautioned to
say nothing, as they were genuinely attached to him, and
also feared him, not only for his superior strength and
knowledge, but for a reason grounded In superstition.
This superstition sprung from a belief prevalent among
the aborigines that all the whites who made their appearance
in Australia were reincarnations of the spirits of departed
blacks. When a native saw a white person for the first time,
he always gave him a native name derived from a fancied
resemblance to some dead member of his own tribe, and
It was In conformity with this notion that the ancient
carandjie had given Rashleigh the name of Bealla, which
denoted a peculiarity in the walk of one of the old fellow's
sons who had fallen in battle years before* This naming
of the whites was the only way in which the blacks were
permitted to recall, or make reference to the dead; and they
believed that persons so adopted by them possessed all the
knowledge they had acquired by native usages In their
previous black existence. In addition to the arts and know-
ledge of the white civilization. Consequently the djins
regarded Rashleigh with awe as well as with affection,
believing him to be possessed of double powers, and able
to know the motives of actions and all things past and
present.
Months passed in a monotony only relieved for the two
white women by the interest and fun they derived from